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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


This is the first time we’ve tried a 48-page issue. We wanted to find 
out from actual experience what the problems are and how much more it 
costs than a 32-page issue. But even more important, we wanted to show 
MR readers, before the end of the first year of publication, the kind of 
issue we hope soon to be able to get out regularly, We are certain now 
that we can fill 48 pages every month with material that ought to be 
published. That would have been a problem once, but it isn’t any more. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


Ever since the war the international situation has passed through 
alternating phases of fever, crisis, and relaxation. After the ending of 
the Berlin blockade last summer there was a marked and relatively 
prolonged period of relaxation, but for several months now the 
temperature has been rising again and a new crisis seems to be rapidly 
approaching. The victory of the Chinese Revolution and the opening 
of a new phase of anti-imperialist struggle in Asia, the deadlock over 
Chinese representation in the United Nations which has partially 
paralyzed the work of the international organization, and the an- 
nouncement that the United States is building a hydrogen bomb 
many times as powerful as the A-bombs that devastated Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki—these are the dominant themes in a rising crescendo 
of tension, uncertainty, and fear. 

Under these circumstances Secretary of State Acheson, in his 
press conference of February 8, attempted to formulate anew the 
principles underlying American foreign policy. After affirming that 
the goal of the United States government is peace, and giving his 
own version of American-Soviet differences, Mr. Acheson proceeded 
as follows: 


Thus what I want to stress here is that agreements with the 
Soviet Union are useful when those agreements register or record 
an existing situation of fact, but otherwise they are not of much 
use. 

So it has been our basic policy to build situations which 
will extend the area of possible agreement, that is, to create 
strength instead of the weakness which exists in many quarters. 
It has, therefore, been our policy in Germany to try and restore 
the economy of Germany, to try and get the German people in 
a situation where they look forward with hope to becoming 
again an important part of the Western European community. 
That has always been the purpose of the occupation in Japan so 
far as the Asiatic side of the world is concerned. 

In another area the whole purpose of the economic recovery 
program in Western Europe is to create strength instead of 
weakness in that area. That is the purpose of the arms program, 
that is the purpose of the Point Four program. Those are illustra- 
tions of the way in which in various parts of the world we are 
trying to extend the area of possible agreement with the Soviet 
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Union by creating situations so strong that they can be recognized 
and out of them can grow agreement. 

Now this road is a very long one and a very difficult one. 
It takes purpose, continuity of purpose, perseverance, sacrifice 
and it takes, more than almost anything else, very steady 
nerves. ... 


There need be no quarrel with Mr. Acheson when he says that an 
agreement with the Soviet Union can be useful only if it registers 
“an existing situation of fact.” Any competent historian or political 
scientist will confirm Walter Lippmann’s comment that 


the proposition is broadly true of all agreements among sovereign 
states which affect their important interests. It would be hard to 
cite any agreement of this type which has endured when it did 
not register “an existing situation of fact”—that is to say, when 
the overall balance of interests and forces did not make it 
profitable, necessary and expedient to observe the agreement or 
to let it be enforced. (Herald-Tribune, Feb. 13.) 


This is obvious enough, and Mr. Acheson’s attempt to turn it against 
the Soviet Union is merely an example of the currently fashionable 
hypocrisy that pretends that the United States cares only for the 
interests of others and that the Soviet Union is wicked because it 
looks out for itself. 

The real question raised by Mr. Acheson’s statement is of an en- 
tirely different order. Briefly put, it is simply this: what is the 
“existing situation of fact” which has to be recognized as a basis 
for agreement between the United States and the Soviet Union? 


For any one who understands what has been happening in the 
world during the last century, and more particularly during the 
last four decades, the answer is clear. The “existing situation of fact” 
is that capitalism and imperialism have had their chance to organize 
a prosperous and peaceful world and have miserably failed; that as 
a direct result of two ghastly wars let loose by imperialism, a new 
socialist society has come into the world and has spread throughout 
the whole area from the Elbe to the Pacific; that several other 
countries (for example Indo-China in Asia and Italy in Europe) 
are already subjectively prepared to enter the socialist system of 
states; and that still others will inevitably follow the same road in 
the relatively near future. 

Mr. Acheson is obviously not unaware of these developments, 
but he refuses to recognize in them an “existing situation of fact.” 
If a country like China throws off its old feudal-capitalist regime 
and enters the system of socialist states, he chooses to regard this as 
evidence of “Soviet imperialism,” of a forcible disruption of the 
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status quo. If other countries in the imperialist orbit are rotting in a 
condition of corruption and chaos, they are areas of “weakness” which 
must somehow be turned into areas of “strength.” If western Europe 
has lost the imperialist underpinnings of its former prosperity and is 
face to face with a profound structural crisis, it must be somehow 
propped up with American money and given American arms to enable 
it to continue playing its old role in world affairs. 

At first sight, Mr. Acheson’s view might seem to be hopelessly 
irrational and inconsistent with his own doctrine of agreement based 
on the “existing situation of fact.” But this is not quite the case. 
What Mr. Acheson really wants is not agreement based on the “exist- 
ing situation of fact” but rather agreement based on a situation of 
fact which he hopes American policy can create, on what we may call 
“the hoped-for situation of fact.” 

On closer examination, then, Mr. Acheson’s position is not 
really illogical; it is merely inadequately formulated. Moreover, we 
can say with assurance that if American policy could actually 
create Mr. Acheson’s “hoped-for situation of fact,” the basis for an 
agreement with the Soviet Union would be laid. For the “hoped- 
for situation of fact” is really nothing but a return to the status quo 
ante bellum, only this time with America instead of Britain and 
France holding a preponderance of economic and military power 
and enjoying the juiciest fruits of a resurrected system of world-wide 
imperialism. The Soviet Union would, of course, also return to the 
status quo ante—encircled and isolated, socially a pariah and mili- 
tarily a second-rate power. Jf such a situation could be brought 
about by American policy, can there be any doubt that an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union could be reached? It would doubtless 
be a very unfavorable agreement from the Soviet Union’s point of 
view, but that would not prevent it from being reached and kept. 
Mr. Acheson is right about one thing: the Soviet Union always has 
been willing to make agreements on the basis of an existing situation 
of fact. 

Mr. Acheson’s position is thus quite logical and consistent. But 
whether it is realistic is an entirely different question. How much 
chance is there that Mr. Acheson’s “hoped-for situation of fact” 
can be created by American policy? Can the status quo ante be re- 
stored by American economic and military power? Can the areas 
of “weakness” be turned into areas of “strength?” Can western 
Europe be made viable again within the framework of the imperialist 
system? 

These are not purely theoretical questions. American policy has 
had five years in which to make a start. What has been accomplished? 
Is it succeeding? Are there any signs that it will succeed? 
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Every one knows what has happened in China—not quite an un- 
important test of American policy. China is no longer an area of 
“weakness.” It is now an area of strength—for the socialist world. 


But what about all the other test areas spread all over the 
world? How are “we” doing there? As it happens, the Times and 
the Herald-Tribune have carried a good deal of instructive informa- 
tion on these regions in recent weeks. Let us sample this material and 
see what it indicates. 

How about South Korea, for example? Is that being turned into 
an area of “strength?” Here are a few excerpts from a Seoul dis- 
patch to the Times by Walter Sullivan: 


Torture appears to be an accepted practice, although Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee has publicly attacked it as barbaric. In 
December, however, the Home Minister warned that “the tortur- 
ing of Communists by the police is not to be criticized,” accord- 
ing to the local press... . 

A few weeks earlier the National Assembly had raised a 
hue and cry over the number of prominent people who were 
dying under police and army torture. Cases cited included a 
former professor of law at Chosen Christian College, who died in 
a Seoul police station a few hours after arrest. Cause of death 
was given as electric shock. 

On Jan. 17 several Assemblymen brought their grievances 
against the police into the open—an action that today demands 
courage. One referred to what critics of the police called “the 
human flesh distribution case.” .. . 

Escaped and recaptured prisoners allegedly were shot on the 
doorsteps of various citizens and left there, apparently as an 
object lesson. 

A pro-government speaker declared: “What is the idea of 
calling this case ‘the human flesh distribution case’ without ask- 
ing what kind of people these dead are? They are the most 
vicious Communists.” 

Another Assemblyman said that in his district the son of a 
blind farmer had been shot during an armed rice collection by 
the police. The official explanation, he added, was that the 
police had meant to shoot the farmer’s dog. . . 

Wholesale arrests have caused the jails to overflow and 
forced the government to establish “re-education camps.” The 
official capacity of South Korea jails is listed at 15,000. On 
Aug. 15, 1948, there were 14,000 prisoners. Last month the 
official figure was 40,000. (Times, Feb. 1, 1950.) 


That doesn’t exactly sound like strength, or like getting stronger 


—unless we use the number of prisoners as an index of strength. 


What about Iran, where, it will be remembered, a great “victory” 
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was scored over the Soviet Union a few years ago when the pro- 
Soviet regime in Iranian Azerbaijan, which had been established 
during the war, was crushed following the withdrawal of Russian 
troops? Has this “victory” been exploited in such a way as to turn 
Iran into a bulwark of “strength?” Here is what Albion Ross says in a 
Teheran dispatch to the Times: 


_The United Nations’ major post-war victory in forcing the 
Soviet Union to withdraw from the Iranian province of Azer- 
baijan . . . is increasingly endangered. 

_ The spokesmen of the old puppet [i.e. pro-Sovict] regime, 
which distributed the land of the great landowners to small- 


holders, are announcing . . . that they are coming back to put 
an end to the present situation. . . . 
The conditions in Azerbaijan . . . are a replica of those 


prevailing in the Roman empire under the unscrupulous pro- 
consuls. The great landlords who are normally responsible for 
the province’s agricultural economy have come to Teheran 
almost to a man. They have turned over their lands to in- 
tendants who oppress the people... . 

No seed is given to the miserable sharecroppers. Peasants 
have been fleeing the land by the tens of thousands. One report 
available here indicates that 50,000 have deserted the land in 
[three regions]. About 5,000 to 6,000 are said to have reached 
Teheran. Azerbaijani begging in the streets are a common sight 
in the capital. 

Repeated appeals from Azerbaijan . . . have brought next 
to no results to date. In the province itself, according to 
thoroughly reliable information obtained here, the people are 
constantly recalling that the government promised land reform 
when the province returned to Iran authority but there has 
been no land reform. 

Health conditions in many of the villages are described as 
appalling and in many regions doctors are virtually never 
seen. Schools either do not exist in probably the majority of 
villages or are deserted. Responsible observers who are completely 
anti-Communist say the hatred and fear among the masses of the 


poor is beyond description. (Times, Feb. 15, 1950.) 


Strength? To any one who has read Jack Belden’s book, China 
Shakes the World, it sounds very much like the kind of “strength” 
we built up in China through the Chiang Kai Shek regime. 


Before we leave Asia, let us glance at Indo-China which the 
fatuous Anne O’Hare McCormick proclaims to be our Asiatic 
“Greece.” What are the chances of the French puppet Bao Dai? 
According to Christopher Rand, in a dispatch from Bangkok to the 
Herald-Tribune, 
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suspicion lurks here in Bangkok, where the leading American 
diplomats of the Far East are gathered in conference, that the 
recent American and British recognition of Emperor Bao Dai’s 
new Viet Nam government was based on miscalculations of the , 
true position in the Viet Nam area... . 
One basic calculation must have been that Bao Dai, with 
French help, had some chance of winning his present civil war 
against the well-entrenched Viet Minh insurgents of Ho Chi 
Minh. . . . For Bao Dai to have this chance, it is believed that 
a considerable number of defections to him from the Viet 
Minh camp are necessary. However, in the opinion of well 
informed and well trained observers, such defections are most 
unlikely under the present circumstances. 
In general, according to reliable reports, the Viet Minh, 
who are determined to wipe out French influence from Indo- 
China, are regarded by the natives there as the respectable side. 
Even the members of Bao Dai’s own household refer to them as 
“our heroes.” (Herald-Tribune, Feb. 16, 1950.) 


Doesn’t sound too strong, does it? Not even very favorable for 
building up “strength” on the Greek model. 

But let us leave Asia and have a look at Europe. There have 
been many instructive reports on western Germany recently, so 
many that the problem of selection is an embarrassing one. Take 
Drew Middleton’s dispatch to the Times from Frankfurt on Jan. 23. 
It begins: 


The number of unemployed in Western Germany jumped 
by 224,673 in the first two weeks of this month and today, with 
1,783,142 persons unemployed, the Bonn Government faces a 
major internal problem. . 

The proportion of unemployed to employables is now more 
than 11 percent in western Germany; the number of jobless 
has risen by more than 1,000,000 since December of 1948... . 

The situation is even worse than the over-all figures indicate, 
it is asserted. 

But that isn’t all that is wrong in Germany. In the State of 
Wiirtemburg-Baden (American zone) a major denazification scandal 
has broken wide open. Says Drew Middleton in a Frankfurt dis- 
patch printed in the Times of Feb. 15: 

This correspondent has been informed that the Chief of 
Police in Stuttgart has documentary evidence that would involve 
a number of the highest-ranking members of the state govern- 
ment in the scandal. This scandal centers in the ability of cer- 
tain highly-placed former Nazis to buy themselves out of the 
denazification court. 


And from Schleswig-Holstein in the British zone comes news of the 
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acquittal by a court made up of three ex-Nazi judges, of a Deputy 
to the West German parliament who “declared in the course of a 
speech delivered last December that although the extermination of 
Jews in gas chambers by the Nazis might have been ‘wrong,’ there 
were other ways of ‘getting rid of them.’” (Drew Middleton in the 
Times, Feb. 16, 1950.) 

But perhaps things are getting “stronger” in western Germany? 
Apparently no one thinks so. On February 6th, High Commissioner 
McCloy made a speech in Stuttgart which was almost unanimously 
interpreted as showing that even the Administration is alarmed at 
the growing strength of the neo-Nazi movement. And official reports 
on the economic front are no more optimistic. A Frankfurt dispatch 
to the Times (Feb. 6) by Jack Raymond declares: 


In blistering language, the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Mission for Germany denounced West German economic 
plans for a second time, describing the leaders of the Bonn 
regime as lacking the experience, foresight and courage to 
achieve recovery. 

A critique signed by Robert M. Hanes, chief of the ECA 
Mission, said the Federal Republic set its sights too low and then 
failed to outline measures adequate to reach even its modest tar- 
gets. The Government attitude toward unemployment, the most 
critical element in the economy, was described as “defeatist.” 

Mr. Hanes expressed fears, based on recent experience and 
German planning, that the unemployment that has now reached 
nearly 2,000,000 may get worse. 


Mr. Hanes, it seems, doesn’t like the “laissez faire and defeatist” 
attitude of the Bonn government. Has he forgotten—or does he 
expect us to forget—that when this same government won last sum- 
mer’s election, its greatest merits in the eyes of the American auth- 
orities were precisely its attachment to “free enterprise” and _ its 
hostility to “planning?” 

Writing shortly after the formation of the Bonn regime, Max 
Werner had the following to say: 


It is not difficult to foresee what will happen under the 
present Adenauer Cabinet. . . . A reactionary, socialist-proof 
bureaucracy will be installed, with a mass return of former 
Nazis and pro-Nazis to positions of power and influence. A suf- 
focating atmosphere of bigotry and nationalism, accompanied by 
narrow and greedy economic policies, will dominate Western 


Germany. (MR, Nov. 1949, p. 209.) 


The forecast has been precisely confirmed in less than six months. 
Western Germany is second only to China as a brilliant illustration 
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of how American policy lays the groundwork for its own inevitable 
defeat. 

Finally, there is western Europe and the Marshall Plan. Per- 
haps in this region, at least, things are working toward the realiza- 
tion of Mr. Acheson’s “hoped-for situation of fact?” 

But here again the facts indicate just the contrary. Both in this 
country and in western Europe itself there is now much greater 
awareness than there was when the Marshall Plan started to operate 
that western Europe is not being put on its feet and made economic- 
ally independent of American subsidies. Substantially no progress has 
been made toward rectifying the basic maladjustments which under- 
lie western Europe’s continuous crisis. George Barrett, summarizing a 
recent UN report in the Times of Feb. 17, writes: 


The present “chronic unbalance” in international trade 
derives essentially from long-term structural maladjustments 
for which no remedy is in sight. . . . The economic developments 
brought into focus during 1949 a number of long-term problems, 
both national and international, that call for a revaluation of 
current economic policies and programs, it is stressed. 

Emphasizing the probable need for the countries of Western 
Europe to revamp their production and trade structure on a 
long-range basis, the United Nations experts say these nations 
will have to seek sources of supply and more trade in those 
regions of the world not yet fully explored. 


A wonderful suggestion! The solution is to be found in still-unex- 
plored regions of the world! At any rate it seems to be the best 
chance there is for the success of American policy—certainly more 
promising than Mr. Hoffman’s western European economic “inte- 
gration” which nobody wants and which in any case would create 
more problems than it would solve. 


But enough of this. The situation in the world today is clear 
to any one who can read and is not invincibly determined to ignore 
the evidence of the facts. In five years American policy has made 
no progress whatever toward restoring the status quo ante. The 
trend has consistently been the other way, and the latest indications 
all point to an acceleration in the pace of change. Mr. Acheson’s 
“weak” areas are getting “weaker,” and American policy can do 
nothing to check the process. Nor is this a mere matter of stupidity 
or ineptitude; it is inherent in and inseparable from the policy 
itself. The areas of weakness can be strengthened in any real sense 
only by abolishing the vested interests and disallowing the privileges 
of deeply entrenched ruling classes. But this implies the very op- 
posite of restoring the status quo ante; it implies exactly what Amer- 
ican policy is supposed to prevent, thorough-going social revolution. 
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Mr. Acheson’s “hoped-for situation of fact” cannot and will 
not be created. American policy is failing and is bound to fail. 


Herein lies the cause of the periodic crises in international af- 
fairs which we remarked on above. Herein lies the greatest danger 
to world peace. Persistent attempts to do the impossible can lead 
only to repeated defeats, mounting frustration, and eventually 
sheer madness. It is along this road that the United States is now 
rushing with headlong speed. 


The failure of American policy is officially blamed not on its 
fatally contradictory nature but on the machinations of the Soviet 
Union and the world Communist movement. Defeats are treated not 
as signals to slow down and change course but as indications of the 
need to blow the “enemy” off the face of the earth. And so we move 
from one crisis to another with the American reaction always the 
same: more and bigger threats, more and deadlier arms. 


China has been the worst defeat so far, and it has been fol- 
lowed by the sharpest reaction—the decision to build the H-Bomb. 
But other defeats are coming, and the growing severity of the 
American reaction is already casting its shadow ahead. We are 
now being threatened increasingly frequently with total and ruthless 
militarization. The great economizer and budget-balancer, Senator 
Tydings, in a Senate speech on Feb. 16, ostensibly devoted to urging 
the calling of a world disarmament conference, revealed his real 
thoughts in the following words: 


What I say here is not in criticism of our defenses up to the 
moment. It is said as a warning—a grave, deep and sincere 
warning—to all our people that our safety henceforth will re- 
quire more rather than less defense; more effort rather than less 
effort; more sacrifices rather than less sacrifices. 


And the Alsop brothers, who are usually one or two crises ahead of 
every one else, foresee that further defeats for American policy 
(“our expulsion from Europe and Asia”) will lead us either to 
“surrender in our turn” (which presumably means acquiescing in 
the world-wide social revolution and is obviously unthinkable to the 
Alsops) or else 


to abandon all that is good in our society, and to transform 
this continent into one vast, bristling, wholly militarized, per- 
manently alerted armed camp. (Herald-Tribune, Feb. 17, 1950.) 


And that, indeed, is the logical, the necessary outcome of Mr. 
Acheson’s policy. 


But of course it is not by any means inevitable that the United 
States should go on following this policy all the way to ultimate 
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destruction. The American people do not want to keep other people 
from solving their own problems in the only way they can solve 
them; nor do the American people want to be responsible for the 
horrors of an atomic world war. But the American people do not 
understand what is happening; they do not know what is being 
done in their name. 


The great question therefore is whether enough of them find 
out in time. And that in turn depends on how well those of us who 
already know do our job. In the words of the Italian Socialist 
leader, Pietro Nenni, in an article published in this issue of MR: 
“Everything is possible, the worst and the best, and all depends on 
our own capacity for propaganda, for organization, and for action.” 


THE SOVIET-CHINESE PACT 


The Soviet-Chinese Pact is a landmark in the growth of the 
socialist world. It is a sane, statesmanlike agreement which regu- 
larizes the relation between the two countries in the interests of 
their own peoples and in the interest of world peace and progress. 

The territorial and economic concessions which the Soviet Union 
exacted five years ago from a hostile Chinese government as the 
price of entering the war against Japan are now relinquished. This 
is a body blow to the myth of Soviet imperialism and gives the lie 
to the fantastic rumors which the State Department and the press 
have been spreading ever since Mao Tse-tung went to Moscow in 
December. 

At the same time, the Soviet loan to China, though still relatively 
small by American standards, is a harbinger of increasingly close 
and fruitful cooperation among all the socialist economies in the 
future. 

Everything about the Pact is welcome—its timing, its good 
sense, its calmness, its renewed proof that socialism is the answer to 
the world’s basic problems—international as well as national. 


NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT 


The American press is without doubt the greatest news-gathering 
apparatus in the world. The major papers, particularly The New 
York Times, print more news than any other papers in the world. 
The way they present the news, however, is another matter. Only 
the trained reader, constantly on guard against the slanting and 
distortion and misplaced emphasis which characterize even our best 
newspapers, is able to piece together a truthful picture of what is 
happening in the world. 
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Take, for example, the way the Soviet Union’s position on the 
international control of atomic weapons has been reported. The 
impression that has been foisted on the American people—and no 
doubt on other peoples in the capitalist world—is that the USSR is 
adamantly opposed to such control, that Mr. Vishinsky, in char- 
acteristic fashion, has always said NO to every proposal made by 
the peace-loving United States. 

It is true, of course, that this has never been the Soviet position, 
as Vishinsky himself has made clear on numerous occasions in the 
United Nations. And it is also true that the Times has published 
more than one of Vishinsky’s UN speeches on the control question. 
But all the same, even the Times has done its share—and on its 
editorial page much more than its share—of the persistent distorting 
and slanting which have gone into shaping the American misunder- 
standing of this matter. That’s why it must have come as some- 
thing of a shock to Times readers, as it came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to us, to find on the front page, no less, of the Times of Febru- 
ary 5th, in a Moscow dispatch from that excellent correspondent, 
Harrison Salisbury, the following straightforward, easy-to-under- 
stand truths: 


The Soviet Union strongly favors international control of 
atomic weapon production and, in fact, the abolition and 
prohibition of all atomic arms. It also favors an international 
inspection system and utilization of United Nations machinery 
for control of the apparatus. 

The strongest Soviet objection against the United States 
atomic plan has long been directed against those features that 
Moscow regards as involving intervention by the capitalist powers 
in the basic Socialist economy; that is, those provisions that 
would place all atomic operations under the control of an in- 
ternational body in which the capitalist nations would have 
a majority of the votes. .. . The Kremlin is no more eager than 
the United States to sign away any of its rights or interests. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Soviet negotiators do not feel that the 
United States proposals are always as objective and disinterested 
as they may seem on the surface. 


THE BRITISH ELECTION 


As we go to press, detailed information about the British elec- 
tion is still lacking. Certain key facts, however, stand out very clearly. 
Labor has been returned with a very narrow majority, so narrow 
that a new election in the relatively near future seems inevitable. 
The Tories have been greatly strengthened. The Liberals have lost 
ground even as compared to their feeble showing of 1945. The Com- 
munists have lost their representation in the House of Commons. 
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And all the left-wing independents (including Zilliacus, Pritt, and 
Platts-Mills) have been defeated in their bids for re-election. 

Clearly, therefore, the overall result of the election’is a sharp 
shift to the Right. 

Partly, this can be explained by specific failures of the Labor 
government during the last five years—notably in the field of 
housing. Partly it may be due to Churchill’s astute electioneering in 
proposing renewed top-level negotiations with the Soviet Union. (We 
do not pretend to know Churchill’s real intentions in this connec- 
tion, but the Tories’ past record of hypocrisy and deceit is enough to 
warrant extreme suspicion.) 

Factors of this kind, however, are probably of secondary im- 
portance. Throughout the American sphere of influence, which of 
course includes Great Britain, there has been a steady trend to the 
Right for several years now. It would be indeed surprising if this 
trend did not show itself in British politics, quite apart from the 
special conditions which surrounded the election itself. The very 
fact of Britain’s economic dependence on American subsidies weighted 
the scales in favor of the Tories, and American policy has consistently 
worked in the same direction—most recently and most blatantly in 
forcing the devaluation of the pound (see “The Devaluation of the 
Pound,” MR, Nov., 1949). Being involved in the cold war on the 
American side forced Britain to spend far more on armaments than 
she could afford and prevented her from moving to solve her 
chronic balance of payments troubles through expanding trade with 
the socialist world. The Labor government, politically and economic- 
ally circumscribed, soon lost the initiative and adjusted itself to the 
role of junior partner in the American enterprise of restoring the 
old order. The Labor Party’s “socialism” degenerated into an at- 
tempt to build a “welfare state” on capitalist foundations and in 
an increasingly reactionary international framework. The attempt 
was foredoomed to failure. The election simply registers this fact 
in the political field. 

If the British labor movement absorbs this lesson it may find 
its way back to the road of progress which seemed, for a brief 
moment, to have been opened up by the brilliant electoral triumph 
of 1945. If, on the other hand, the leadership of the party can carry 
the rank and file with it in interpreting this setback as a signal to 
go slow and to compete with the Tories for the discontented middle 
class vote, then the prospect is that Labor will suffer further de- 
feats and Britain will enter a grim period of reaction, domestic 
strife, and growing international subservience to American imperial- 
ism. 

We do not yet know which way the pendulum is likely to swing. 
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In the meantime, it is worthwhile to record that the election was 
certainly not without its brighter side. Colonial Secretary Creech- 
Jones and Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Mayhew were both 
defeated. Colonial and foreign policy have been not only non- 
socialist but positively antisocialist. Moreover, the two Labor MP’s 
(Edwards and Thomas) who left the party in protest against plans 
to nationalize the steel industry, were defeated in their attempts to 
gain election as Tories. The party’s nationalization program, for all 
its weaknesses, has been the most socialist aspect of its five years in 
office. 

We shall have to have a fuller picture of what happened to be 
able to put these and other facts into proper perspective. For this 
reason, readers of MR will be glad to learn that our British cor- 
respondent, who contributed the two brilliant articles on “British 
Labor and Socialism” to the September and October issues, is 
preparing an analysis of the meaning of the election for our next 
number. 


(February 25, 1950) 





OFF WITH HIS HEAD! 


General Smith. The Soviet Union is setting a higher cultural standard 
within its borders, I believe, than exists anywhere else in the 
world. I say that advisedly. .. . 


Mr. Judd. What do you mean by ‘cultural standards? 


General Smith. IJ mean, at least, according to my tastes, the Soviet 
radio, the Soviet ballet, the opera, their puppet theaters— 
things of that sort—are based on a higher cultural level than 
that which public demand dictates in this country. 


Testimony of former Ambassador to Moscow, Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 


author of My Three Years in Moscow, before a Sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, May 14, 1947. 
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COOPERATION ON THE LEFT 


BY THE EDITORS 


Che task of the American Left is nothing less than the conquest 
of the main center and chief support of world capitalism. There is 
no doubt that sooner or later this task will be accomplished. It has to 
be, and only the American Left can do it. If we look far enough 
into the future, therefore, we are justified 
pects of the American Left are bright indeed. 


n saying that the pros- 


i 
} 


But it must be admitted that the immediate outlook is a good 
. 
| 


deal less cheerful. The last few years _ been a period of stagna- 
tion and setbacks for the p a Le 1 period marked by defec- 


tions, splintering, and factional + sable 

If American reaction, fattened on the enormous profits of war 
and inflation, has not yet succeeded in dragging us into a new war 
to stamp out socialism and make the world safe for American im- 
perialism; if it has not managed, despite strenuous efforts, to smash 
the trade union movement; if racial bie ‘try has been kept under 
some measure of control—if these things are true, it must be ad- 
mitted that more credit is due to the fundamentally peace ful and 
democratic inclinations of the average American than to any ef- 
fective leadership on the Left. Nor, it must also be admitted, are 


there any clear signs of an early improvement in this regard. The 
American Left is in a bad way, and we cannot even savy with as- 


surance that the worst is over. 
It has not always been so. There have been periods in American 
history when the Left has been on the offensive and has been able to 


exercise an important influence on the course of events. This was 
the case during the 1930’s and again during World War II. It will 
be the case again; the sooner the better for America nh for the 
world 

? 


Sut we cannot sit back complacently and wait for things to im- 
prove. We must try to find out what went wrong and how to put 
it right. The time, in other words, is ripe for stock-taking, for an 
exchange of views, for considering anew the problems we face and 
how they can be most effectively tackled. 

Our purpose here is to open a discussion along these lines and 
to do so as honestly and frankly as we know how. We realize that 
discussion of this kind is not easy. Social confession may be good for 
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the social soul, but it is usually difficult to achieve. It is easier to be 
self-righteous, to rationalize errors, to explain away failures, to 
blame everything on others, to cover stupidities with heroic (and 
pathetic) poses. 

There is a strong tendency at the present time, for example, to 
explain the gains of the Right and the weakening of the Left as 
being due to “objective conditions.” 

In one sense, this is a mere truism which explains nothing— 
like saying that a man is ill because he doesn’t feel well, or that 
sleeplessness is caused by insomnia. 

There is another sense, however, in which objective conditions, 
and especially economic conditions, are responsible—up to a point. 
In a peacetime boom, many people with short memories forget the 
misery of depressions and the horror of wars. They believe ruling- 
class propaganda to the effect that depressions are a thing of the past 
and that preparation for war is another name for preservation of 
peace. They believe these things, not because they are true, but 
because they want to believe them and because the circumstances of 
the moment are not so obviously contradictory as to make it im- 
possible to believe them. 

All of this, of course, does favor the Right against the Left. But 
what conclusions are we to draw? That the Left must pin al] its 
hopes on the next depression, always proclaiming it to be just “around 
the corner” as the Right proclaimed prosperity to be “around the 
corner” in the grim days of Herbert Hoover? 

There are too many people in the American Left today who seem 
to have drawn precisely this conclusion. Yet it is a very dangerous 
conclusion, and moreover one which does not follow from the 
premises of the case. There are many things for the Left to do in a 
period of boom—for example, this is the time when the educational 
function of the Left in exposing the falsity of ruling-class propaganda 
and teaching the true nature of capitalism acquires its greatest sig- 
nificance. Moreover, it may not be true that depression is just around 
the corner—let us not forget that the American Right had to wait 
more than 10 years, and for a new world war at that, before the 
prosperity corner was finally turned. And finally, there is no guar- 
antee that the Left will be able to benefit from a depression when 
it does come—let us not forget that the post-World War I depression 
brought Mussolini to power in Italy, and the Great Depression gave 
Hitler his chance in Germany. 

“Objective conditions” cannot be neglected, of course. But 
neither can they be made the scapegoat for the weaknesses of the 
Left. A period of adversity is also a period of opportunity—if we 
know how to take advantage of it. And if we don’t, we certainly 
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have no right to lay the blame on others. “The fault, dear Brutus, 
lies not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 


What Is the Left? 


A political map of the United States is not like a geographical 
map. As one moves from Right to Left, there are no clear-cut 
boundaries to be crossed, and even the indistinct borderlands be- 
tween Right and Center and between Center and Left are con- 
tinuously shifting as to both location and shape. No hard-and-fast de- 
finition of the Left is possible, and any attempt to devise one is bound 
to interfere with clear political thinking and effective political ac- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, and certainly for present purposes, we should 
think of the Left in a very broad sense as including all classes and 
strata of the population which are, either actually or potentially, hos- 
tile to monopoly capitalism—workers, small farmers, lower middle 
classes, Negroes, nationality groups, a large proportion of professionals 
and students, and so on, depending on how detailed we want to 
make the list. In keeping with this, the Left in a more strictly po- 
litical sense includes all political organizations and tendencies which 
have their roots in, and receive support from, these sections of the 
population. New Deal Democrats, Progressives, Communists, in- 
dependent liberals, and non-party socialists all clearly belong to the 
political Left in this sense; so also, under present-day conditions, do 
such mass organizations as the trade unions, the Farmers’ Union, and 
the NAACP. 


These are the sections of the population, the political tendencies, 
the mass organizations which must sooner or later be united behind 
a common program if the Left is to carry out its historic task of 
capturing the most formidable citadel of world capitalism. The prob- 
lem which faces the more conscious and advanced elements of the 
Left is how to induce these people, the overwhelming majority of 
the population, to recognize their true interests and to unite organi- 
zationally and politically in the struggle for a social order which 
will make the serving of those interests the paramount concern of 
\ society. The problem, in other words, is how to weld the relatively 
inchoate masses which now constitute 1e Left in the United States 
into an effective, and ultimately victorious, political force. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of solving this problem is, of 
course, the deep divisions which now beset the Left, divisions which 
are most clearly observable and also most unfortunate in their con- 
sequences, in the trade union movement. Many elements of the 
Left, particularly at the leadership level, are today giving American 
monopoly capitalism the kind of support which it most needs and 
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wants. They are supporting the world policy of American monopoly 
capitalism, a policy which is at once imperialist, anti-socialist, and 
pro-fascist. They are doing more than support this policy; they are 
covering its nekedness with a fig leaf of democratic phraseology, 
and they are successfully persuading many of their followers to ap- 
prove of, or at any rate tolerate, a course of action which is in direct 
conflict with their own best interests. 


Under these conditions, it would be understandable if the more 
advanced left-wing elements were to take the attitude that all who 
support the world policy of American monopoly capitalism must be 
read out of the Left and treated as political enemies. But it would 
also be wrong and in the long run disastrous. Those who under- 
stand the present world situation and its implications can least of all 
afford to isolate themselves as a small sectarian minority. It is their 
responsibility to tear down barriers, not to build them up; to explain, 
not to denounce; to offer—and practice—cooperation with the whole 
Left or any part of it on any and every issue that concerns the 
people’s welfare, directly or indirectly. 

It is, we believe, only through adopting this attitude, through 
organizing cooperation on the Left on a dozen fronts at once, that 
the advanced elements can learn to grow and can eventually dis- 
charge their duty of bringing the whole Left into a unified and 
disciplined struggle for a better world. 


How to achieve such cooperation, therefore, seems to us to be the 
most important question facing the Left-today. It will be, we believe, 
the most important question for some time to come. 


The Need for Broad Discussion 


A prerequisite to the spread of cooperation on the Left, in our 
judgment, is a broad public discussion of the mistakes of the past 
as well as of the tasks of the present and future. It is not enough for 
a few leaders or a small circle of intellectuals to concern themselves 
with these matters. It is essential that large strata of the popula- 
tion be actively represented: workers, small farmers, Negroes, stu- 
dents, professionals, in short all those who can, and sooner or later 
will, carry the American Left to victory. This is the only way to 
infuse new ideas and new blood into the cadres and leadership of 
the Left movement as a whole. And if anything is clear today it is that 
without such an infusion, the movement will remain weak and in- 
effective. There are enormous stores of energy and creative ability 
in the American people. Capitalist society is crushing them or divert- 
ing them into purely destructive channels. This is the Left’s reason for 
being and also its greatest opportunity. It must learn how to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and to this end nothing is more im- 
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portant at the present time than the organization and promotion of 
public discussion on the widest possible scale. 

A second prerequisite—one which could even be said to be 
logically prior to the first—is a measure of humility all around. The 
last few years have been a period of defeat and disintegration. No 
individuals or groups have an outstandingly brilliant record to boast 
of; none has any right to be proud or complacent; none can afford to 
assume that all the mistakes have been, and hence all the adjust- 
ments must be, made by others. There must be at least a certain 
minimum willingness to face facts, to accept criticism, to admit 
mistakes, and to try new methods. Otherwise there is no vitality, no 
capacity for adaptation, no power to grow. These qualities have un- 
fortunately been alarmingly weak, or even totally absent, in large 
segments of the American Left in recent years. They must be re- 
covered and developed as quickly and effectively as possible. 


The Problem of Red-baiting 


In this connection, it is necessary to digress briefly to consider 
a serious obstacle to frank criticism and full discussion on the Left. 

Throughout recorded history, ruling classes have always used 
the tactic of lie-and-smear against those who threaten the status quo. 
The formula is simple: accuse a group or movement of all manner 
of infamies and crimes and then treat as infamous criminals all who 
can be directly or indirectly associated with it. This tactic was widely 
used against the Christians under the Roman Empire and against a 
great variety of rebels and dissenters in medieval and early modern 
times.* It has been used against trade unionists and socialists from 
the very birth of the modern labor movement. Today, in this country 
and indeed throughout the capitalist world, it is directed, with all 
the unprecedented force made possible by modern methods of mass 
communication, against the international Communist movement. 
Used in this way, the tactic has come to be known as red-baiting. 

Nearly every one on the Left has been the victim of red-baiting 
at one time or another, and it goes without saying that no honest per- 
son of leftist sympathies, unless he is terribly deceived by ruling-class 
propaganda, will engage in so despicable a practice. 

But many people, in their entirely praiseworthy desire to avoid 
red-baiting, go so far as to assume that they must refrain from 


* Nero, it is said, “was induced to denounce the Christians as the authors of 
the conflagration, to propitiate the popular feeling; for none others were so 
detested for their strange and mischievous superstition, or so generally held 
guilty of the most abominable crimes, of the crime, indeed, of hatred towards 
the whole human race.” (Charles Merrivale, History of the Romans under the 
Empire, Vol. VI. pp. 273-74.) How familiar it sounds to an American in 
the year A. D. 1950! 
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criticizing other members of the Left, and especially that they must 
refrain from criticizing Communists who are the chief targets of red- 
baiting. (In order to forestall misunderstanding, we should explain 
that whenever we use the term “Communist” without qualification 
we mean a member of the Communist Party.) And too often in- 
dividuals or organized groups on the Left have taken advantage of 
this abhorrence of red-baiting to claim a kind of general immunity 
from all kinds of criticism. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this is an unhealthy state of 
affairs. Honest criticism is good for any one, and to be deprived of it 
is to be cut off from reality. Moreover, the suppression of criticism, 
even from the best of motives, leads all too easily to insincerity and 
hypocrisy. The American Left today needs more honest criticism. 


This does not mean, however, that there should be any relaxa- 
tion of the fight against red-baiting. On the contrary,one of the first 
duties of the Left is to step up this fight, to expose the techniques and 
purpose of red-baiting, to prove to the American people that red- 
baiting is one of the most insidious and effective weapons in the 
hands of reactionaries and warmongers. How to do this most ef- 
fectively should be a high-priority item on the Left’s agenda for dis- 
cussion. 

To make our own position clear,.and perhaps to. stimulate 
further discussion, we add here a few remarks on this vital subject. 

At the center of all red-baiting today stands the charge that 
Communism and Communists are agents of a foreign power, quite 
on a par with the bought fifth columns of fascism. The purpose is 
clearly to isolate and ostracize the Communists and in this way to 
divide and weaken the Left. 

We believe that this charge is false. Communism is an interna- 
tional movement, as international as capitalism which gave birth 
to it. Its historic roots are to be sought not in Russia, where it first 
achieved power, but in Britain and western Europe where capitalism 
itself came into the world. The Russian Revolution and the Soviet 
state which emerged from it have, of course, had an enormous in- 
fluence on the world Communist movement; but they did not 
create it, and the Soviet government could not destroy it even if it 
wanted to. Moreover, as China and eventually other large coun- 
tries assume their place as major Communist powers, the unique in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union in the world Communist movement will 
gradually diminish, without Communist parties’ disappearing from the 
remaining capitalist world and without their becoming one whit 
more acceptable to the upholders of the old order. 

In other words, national Communist parties are entirely legiti- 
mate manifestations of indigenous social forces. It makes no difference 
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in this respect whether they are large and powerful, as in France and 
Italy, or whether they are small and weak, as in Britain and the 
United States. 

It follows that the Communist Party of the United States is an 
integral part of the American Left and is entitled to be treated as 
such on a par with all other sections of the American Left. 


We believe that any one who regards the American Communist 
Party in this light and deals with it, critically or otherwise, just as he 
would any other American group or party will be in no danger of 
red-baiting. And we believe that the Communist Party itself can have 
no legitimate grounds for complaint if it is treated in this spirit—as 
the American group it is, with no more right to claim immunity from 
criticism and the same right to criticize others as any other American 
group. 


The Conditions of Cooperation 

Politically speaking, cooperation and unity are entirely different 
things. Unity implies the holding in common of all ends which are 
really vital to political action. Cooperation implies the holding of 
diverse as well as common ends and a willingness to work together 
for those which are held in common. Unity exists within an effective 
party or group; cooperation takes place between parties or groups. 

In. some countries, the Left is substantially unified. In Britain, 
for example, the Labor Party embraces all but a small minority of 
the left-wing movement; and in France the Communist Party oc- 
cupies a comparable position. The situation in this country, how- 
ever, is quite different; and it is likely to remain different for as 
far ahead as it is now useful to try to look. There are a number of 
separate groups and parties, and there will continue to be for a 
long time. The most that can be done—though, of course, it is a 
lot—is to organize an ever-increasing degree of cooperation for com- 
mon ends—especially for the preservation of peace and the defense of 
civil liberties. In the process, the number and scope of common ends 
can be expected to grow until eventually organizational unity becomes 
a realistic goal. 

Now any group that wants to cooperate with others must be 
prepared to play the game accordingly. The following are, it seems 
to us, the most important rules: 

1. Cooperation requires that each group respect the right of 
others to exist and to manage their own affairs. 

2. A cooperating group may and should attempt to win the 
members of other groups to its principles, but only by open and 
above-board discussion and persuasion. 

3. Cooperation presupposes decent manners among cooperators. 
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It is impossible to cooperate with a person and at the same time to 
vilify him. 

4. Cooperation presupposes not only the ability to reach agree- 
ments but also readiness to carry them out in a spirit of meeting 
the other fellow half way. In politics, new situations are arising all 
the time. If one party assumes that it alone has the right to interpret 
the terms of an agreement and to blame others for splitting unless 
the right is conceded, all possibility of effective cooperation will 
soon disappear. 

A relationship may start out as cooperation, but if these rules 
are not observed it will soon turn into antagonism or dependence. 
The brief history of the United Nations contains many classic il- 
lustrations of the truth of this statement. For example, the United 
States government has consistently (though of course not avowedly) 
taken the position that.it has the exclusive right to interpret all agree- 
ments and that cooperation must be strictly on its own terms. As a 
consequence, the relation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has become one of antagonism; while the relation of Great 
Britain to the United States has become one of dependence. 


We do not say that antagonism is always to be avoided or that 
dependence is necessarily an undesirable relation. But we do say 
that neither is the same as cooperation, and we also say that what 
the American Left needs today is more.cooperation. 


Cooperation between Socialists and Liberals 


There are no special obstacles to cooperation between those who 
believe in socialism and those who still think that capitalism can be 
effectively reformed. The two groups have plenty in common— 
especially in the fight for civil liberties and peace, both of which 
are in deadly danger from American reaction—and it is obviously as 
much in the interest of one as of the other to work together for 
aims of which they both approve. 

It is not necessary for socialists to shelve their advocacy of social- 
ism in order to make such cooperation possible. On the contrary, it 
is fatal for them to do so. Serious socialists—and if-they are--not 
serious we can forget about them—believe that in the long run the 
only possible way out of the present muddle lies in the attainment 
of world socialism. Believing this, they can be politically principled 
and effective only to the extent that they relate their activities to the 
realization of the socialist goal. If they forget this, they are bound to 
become disoriented, seeking immediate advantage without regard 
for ultimate consequences, reaching for power for its own sake, 
elevating tactics above principle, and sooner or later discrediting 
themselves in the eyes of those whom they are trying to win over. 
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In such a condition, they are neither effective fighters for socialism 
nor valuable allies against reaction. 


Cooperation between Communists and non-Communists 

The anti-Communist hysteria of recent years has infected, at least 
to a certain extent, all classes and strata of the American people. 
This has, of course, put innumerable obstacles in the way of co- 
operation between the Communist Party on the one hand and non- 
Communist socialists and liberals on the other. Not a few of the 
latter, indeed, have been intimidated to the point of refusing all 
contacts with Communists, while all too many have been duped by 
the red-baiting propaganda of the ruling class and its kept organs 
of publicity. 

Nevertheless, those who have retained a sense of historical per- 
spective (and have learned to discount ruling-class propaganda at the 
true rate of somewhere between 95 and 100 percent) understand that 
cooperation between Communists and non-Communists is not less 
but more important today than ever before, and that in this respect 
the situation is not likely to change in the visible future. Such people 
have done their best to combat anti-Communist hysteria and have 
attempted, both by precept and by example, to encourage coopera- 
tion between Communists and non-Communists. 

If these efforts have not met with spectacular success, the Com- 
munists too must bear their share of the blame. It is true that they 
have always proclaimed their readiness to cooperate with non-Com- 
munists, but in practice they have often made such cooperation 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

For one thing, Communists have at one time or another violated 
all the rules of cooperation enumerated above. 

For another thing—and this is ultimately more important—Com- 
munists have been too prone to forget that they are socialists and 
that socialism will never be achieved in the United States until the 
American working class believes in it. Forgetting this, they have 
tended to lose their sense of direction and, throwing all their energies 
into the day-to-day struggle, to substitute the shadow of control over 
organizations for the substance of socialist advance. 

These two weaknesses—violating the rules of cooperation and neg- 
lecting the job of socialist education (using the term in its broadest 
sense)—are at bottom closely-related. For the principled socialist 
has no desire to run things for the sake.of running them and can 
freely cooperate with any one for common ends, always using what- 
ever opportunities may be offered to advance the cause of socialism. 
But any one who is interested in control for its own sake is under a 
constant temptation to use cooperation as a mere stepping-stone to 
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control, and such conduct is inconsistent with the continuation of 
cooperation. 

Thus, while cooperation between Communists and non-Com- 
munists is more necessary now than ever before, there are many 
difficulties in the way of extending it which it would be foolish to 
overlook or deny. At the same time, however, they are difficulties 
which can and must be overcome. Those who understand the im- 
portance of the problem, among Communists and non-Communists 
alike, will do well to set about solving it as quickly as they can. 


An Invitation to Discuss 


It goes without saying that we have hardly scratched the sur- 
face of the problem ifnplied by our title, “Cooperation on the Left.” 
What we have tried te do is to lay the foundation for a discussion 
which we would like to\see carried on through all available channels 
and media of communication. We urge all readers of this article 
to raise these questions in\the journals and meetings of your own 
organizations, to organize special forums and meetings for discuss- 
ing them, to talk about them in informal sessions with your friends 
and acquaintances. 

As a matter of fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that such 
a discussion is already under way. Mr. Wallace was probing some 
aspects of the problem of cooperation on the Left in his speeches at 
Philadelphia on October 27, and at Boston on November 26, 1949. 
O. John Rogge, as reported in the New York newspapers the Post 
and the Compass the week of January 16, 1950, was doing likewise, 
though the issues he raised were different from those raised by Mr. 
Wallace. So, too, was Cedric Belfrage in the National Guardian of 
January 2, 1950 in his editorial entitled, “No Unity Without Mutual 
Tolerance.” From another angle, the article on the united front by 
Gus Hall, one of the top leaders of the Communist Party, in the 
December 1949 issue of Political Affairs, shows that there is deep 
concern in the Communist Party about the problem of cooperation on 
the Left. 


But, as we said earlier, it is not enough that the discussion be 
confined to a few leaders. It must be extended—and enriched—by 
the widest possible participation at all levels of the Left movement, 
including the rank and file which is a storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom all too often locked up and neglected. 

Speaking as editors of Monthly Review, we are happy to open our 
pages to discussion of the problems of cooperation on the Left. We 
are sending copies of this introductory piece to a number of repre- 
sentative members of the American Left—socialists and liberals, Com- 
munists and non-Communists—asking for their analyses and views. 
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We also invite all readers of MR to join the discussion (please be 
sure to indicate whether or not you want your name to be published). 

We do not think it would be wise to set definite limits to the 
discussion in advance; a useful discussion takes its own course, and 
its valuable results may be reached far away from the starting point. 
But we do want to urge that issues of an essentially temporary or 
transitory character be played down in favor of the more general 
questions of principle, of strategy, and of tactics which underlie the 
behavior and mutual relations of the various individuals and groups 
which constitute the Amefican Left. 

To put the problem as concisely as possible: we are not so much 
interested in who should be supported for Congress in 1950 or for 
President in 1952 as we are in analysing the reasons why the 
American Left is weak, why it has stagnated during the period since 
the war, why’ it has not learned to grow and take advantage of the 
undoubted ‘gaps in the defenses of the American ruling class. When 
we know the answers to these questions we shall be in a much better 
position to see the road ahead. 





The governing classes do not really want war, but they do want 
to keep up a continual menace of war. They want the peril to be al- 
ways averted, but always present. They do not want the cannon to 
be fired, but they do want it to be always loaded. Those who per- 
petually spread abroad rumors and alarms of war only half believe 
them, or more often do not believe them at all, but they see great 
advantages to themselves in inducing the people to believe them. 
You know, comrades, what those advantages are. They are political 
and financial, A people living under the perpetual menace of war 
and invasion is very easy to govern. It demands no social reforms. It 
does not haggle over expenditures on armaments and military equip- 
ment. It pays without discussion, it ruins itself, and that is an ex- 
cellent thing for the syndicates of financiers and manufacturers for 
whom patriotic terrors are an abundant source of gain. 

-——Anatole France 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LEFT SOCIALISM 


BY PIETRO NENNI 


A century ago the name socialism was so discredited that Marx 
and Engels felt obliged to call the great charter of modern scientific 
socialism “The Manifesto of the Communist Party.” 


An analagous situation existed in 1919, on the morrow of World 
War I, when Lenin took the initiative in forming a new International, 
the Third, and called it Communist in order to underline in the 
very title of the new world organization the break with the most 
recent performances of Social Democracy. 


Things were different at the end of World War II. A considerable 
number of socialist parties and groups emerged strengthened from the 
anti-fascist war, to the winning of which they had made a notable 
contribution. This was especially true of the British Labor Party and 
the Italian Socialist Party which, under very different conditions, 
had followed a policy of no-quarter to fascism and nazism. Even 
the French and Belgian sections of the old Second International 
seemed by the end of the war to have shaken off the spirit of cap- 
itulation which had made them, in the period of Munich and in the 
first phase of the war itself, agents of popular and national corrup- 
tion. Henri de Man* had dropped out of sight, no one seemed 
to know where, and the majoritarians of Vichy (the socialists who had 
voted for the decrees of Petain and Laval) were afraid to lift their 
heads. It seemed not unreasonable to expect, even in Brussels and 
Paris, a thoroughgoing self-criticism which would clarify and correct 
the conditions which had led to de Man’s being put at the head of 
the Belgian Labor Party (in place of Vandervelde!) and which had 
pushed the great majority of French Socialist deputies into making 
common cause with Laval. Wherever such self-criticism was carried 
through to its ultimate conclusions, it appeared perfectly clear that 
anti-communism had been the channel through which corruption 
had seeped into the socialist movement, just as anti-Sovietism had 


Pietro Nenni is Secretary-General of the Italian Socialist Party. This article 
is translated from the January 1950 issue of Cahiers Internationaux, 


* Shortly before the war, de Man was elected head of the Belgian Labor 
Party. He remained in the country during the German occupation and 
actively collaborated with the Nazis.—Ed. 
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led the right-wing socialists (Paul Faure, de Man, Belin, etc.) to 
a kind of identification with Nazism. 

It was on the basis of self-criticism of this kind, and under the 
influence of the enthusiasm generated by common experiences in the 
wartime underground, that on the morrow of the war and the crush- 
ing of nazi-fascism, unity of action was accepted almost everywhere 
as the only possible method of achieving victory for the forces of the 
people. 

The working-class movement was at that time—even in the 
West, and especially in France and Italy—on the verge of victory. 
We were very close to the formation of a national and popular will 
to struggle capable of overcoming all obstacles which might stand 
in the way—a condition which had been necessary to the success of 
the Jacobin Revolution in France and the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia. 

At that moment, Léon Blum, although full of reservations, did 
not say no to unity of action*; Vincent Auriol, Louis de Brouckére, 
Daniel Mayer could conceive of no other possibilities of struggle; 
while Saragat in Italy took an oath before the Fiat workers in Turin 
to remain faithful unto death to unity of action. The British Laborites, 
while remaining the enemies of the Communists inside the trade 
unions, were following a policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union 
in the spirit of Yalta, that is to say on the basis of recognizing the 
fait accompli in the East—the fait accompli of the Revolution, the 
frontiers of which had now been carried to the Oder and the shores 
of the Adriatic. 

But today all that seems a very long way off. And what is still 
worse is that Social Democracy has played the role of instigator, and 
sometimes of agent provocateur, in the political and social reversal 
which led from Yalta to the Atlantic Pact and from the progressive 
drive of the Committee of National Liberation to the bourgeois and 
clerical restoration (in France, Belgium, and Italy). 


Not only has Social Democracy shamelessly betrayed the work- 
ing class, but it has even gone so far as to make impossible the 
neutralization of western Europe, which could have prevented the 
division of the world and shattered the illusion of the Americans 
that they can fight the Soviet Union to the last European. Before 
the Atlantic Pact, the Brussels Pact was Social Democracy’s work. 

In the face of this situation, left socialists have a great respon- 


* 7 was the first or one of the first of the socialists to meet Léon Blum at 
Naples after his liberation. He fully understood the united struggle which 
we were conducting in Italy. He attached inordinate importance to the 
dissolution of the Communist International, which, in his view, made it 
possible to look forward to organic unity. 
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sibility. Whether they are in the majority as in Italy, or in the 
minority as almost everywhere else; whether they work inside the 
Labor Party and the other Social Democratic parties, or whether 
they have formed minority groups of their own, it is on them and on 
them alone that possibility of Socialist action in the working class 
depends. 

That is why the Italian Socialist Party has taken the initiative 
in summoning to Rome next spring an International Conference of 
the Socialist Left. 

What do we propose to do? 

We want first of all a full debate on the following four points: 


1. Working-class unity in the international struggle against 
imperialism. 

2. The perspective of the class struggle in the countries which 
are under the thumb of American imperialism. 

3. The socialist struggle for peace and against the Atlantic 
Pact. 

4. The struggle against opportunist and reformist deviations in 
the workers’ movements. 

In this initiative of the Italian Socialist Party there is not the 
slightest longing to recreate the old Second-and-a-half International 
nor for equivocal formulas or organizations of conciliation and back- 
stairs deals. 

There is nothing to conciliate, or rather the only conciliation 
which is possible is that which will take place within the framework 
of the struggle for peace and against the Atlantic Pact and the arms 
race. 

The present situation has the advantage of being perfectly clear. 
On the one hand, the danger of war has never been so great as now 
when the United States finds itself face to face with the failure of its 
policy in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and may be tempted to flee 
forward; on the other hand, the front of the partisans of peace has 
also never been so powerful as now. 

Everything is possible, the worst and the best, and all depends 
on our own capacity for propaganda, for organization, and for 
action. 

Nothing is more absurd than to look upon war as inevitable, 
but on the other hand nothing is more pitiful than to believe that 
war can be avoided without a vast movement of opposition to war 
and without a passionate day-to-day struggle against preparations for 
war, against the arms race. 


To organize the participation of socialists in this struggle—that 
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is the task of the international conference which we are calling in 
Rome. 


The perspectives for 1950 are struggle and combat. On the 
political level, on the social level, in the organization of the peace 
movement, it is up to us to reconquer the positions which have been 
lost through the treason of Social Democracy. 

It is only if we succeed that the socialist parties can once again 
take their place in the vanguard of the class struggle and in the 
building of socialism. 





IMPERIALISM? DON'T BE A STOOGE... 


The greatest economic question today is what should follow the 
ECA program. Almost every one agrees the system of unconditional 
gifts must come to an end, and that ECA has not achieved and can- 
not achieve its original purpose of lasting recovery in western Eur- 
ope. Permanent world recovery is possible only if the United States 
continues to export foreign capital in some form, but the ECA form 
is undesirable. 

Therefore an attempt must be made to restore international 
lending to a business basis even if the U.S. Government takes part 
in the making and administering of loans. Beginning with Iran right 
now, the way is to start American projects with American direction; 
to establish an American financial mission to watch the expenditure 
of the funds and to help in the country’s development, and a military 
mission to aid in Iran’s defense. 

The Soviet’s stooges will yell imperialism. That cannot be 
helped. . . 

The doctrines of international integrity must be restored every- 
where. A little greater boldness about interfering in other people’s 
affairs when they become ours would have created a far healthier sit- 
uation than now exists in western Europe and Latin America. We 
have deliberately ducked the power and leadership that events and 
our wealth have forced upon us. Possibly the Point Four idea can 
give us a new start. 


Barron’s Weekly, November 28, 1949 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
AND SOCIALISM 


BY AN AUSTRALIAN SOCIALIST 


Part Il: New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand should not be lumped together. Any 
Australian will tell you that New Zealand is different. It is true that 
New Zealand’s basic occupation is farming and that New Zealanders 
are—apart from the native Maori population—also almost all of 
British descent. But there the resemblance ends. 


Though the main religious group is the Church of England, 
there is a high proportion of Presbyterians and Methodists. These two 
non-conformist groups have a very considerable influence, partly in 
putting a puritan impress on the outward behavior of the New 
Zealander, and partly in providing a strain of Christian socialists, 
pacifists, and other thoughtful persons. About one in seven of the 
population are Roman Catholics, mainly of Irish descent. They tend 
to be in the low income groups and have a disproportionate number 
(though not as high as in Australia) in the public service, particularly 
the post office, police, and railway departments. They tend to vote 
Labor rather than not, and in the Labor party itself they also have 
a disproportionate influence, though again not as much as in Aus- 
tralia. The non-Labor group (or National Party as it is now called) 
is much more influenced by Protestantism. 

New Zealand depends for its wealth on its sunshine and rainfall 
and on the practical, almost scientific bent of its well-educated, 
healthy people. New Zealand has a high standard of living, said by 
those who know about these things to be the best in the world. New 
Zealand usually holds the world’s record for low death rates, low 
infantile mortality rates, long life expectancy, and high nutrition. 
New Zealand’s farms are highly mechanized; the butter and cheese 
factories are all cooperatively and very efficiently run; she has the 
highest overseas trade per head of any country in the world (twice 
that of Australia); she exports more butter, cheese, and meat than 
any other country, and is one of the world’s foremost exporters of 
wool; but apart from railway workshops and fertilizer works, she has 
nothing resembling heavy industry. 


New Zealand needs the world perhaps more than any other 


The first part of this article appeared in the February issue of MR. 
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country—and at the technical level she depends on the privately- 
owned refrigerated ship for her survival. She exports four-fifths of 
the butter she makes, nine-tenths of the cheese, nine-tenths of the 
lamb, over half the mutton, three-tenths of the beef, and seven-tenths 
of the pork. The main product that does not require refrigeration 
is wool, and New Zealand exports 95 percent of this. 

Over 80 percent of New Zealand’s exports go to the United 
Kingdom. Of her imports, the United Kingdom supplies half, and 
Australia and the United States roughly one-tenth each. New Zea- 
land’s overseas debt is also owed to the United Kingdom, but it 
should be added that this debt has, in the years of Labor govern- 
ment rule, been paid off as it came due. 

New Zealand has, of course, her light industries, her processing 
factories, and a full range of services. (These include horse-racing, 
the quiet New Zealanders having one race meeting for every day in 
the year. Wasn’t it Bismarck who said that England was safe from 
socialism so long as racing flourishes?) New Zealand has woolen mills, 
radio factories, glass works, breweries, footwear factories, engineering 
works, cement works, tire factories, automobile assembly plants, 
hardware factories, a fishing industry, a paper and pulp industry, a 
coal mining and a gold producing industry. These examples could be 
multiplied—the main point is that there is little mining of minerals 
other than coal and no great industrial economic concentration as in 
Australia. All these examples are from the field of private enterprise, 
for New Zealand is a capitalist country. Her industries have been 
promoted by English, Australian, and New Zealand businessmen. 


New Zealand farms are mainly family farms, the farmer being 
usually an economically better-off person that the skilled worker. The 
farmer typically has his own car, his tractor, his telephone, his radio, 
his mechanically operated farm processes such as milking or shearing. 
And, incidentally, three-fifths of New Zealand’s homes are owned 
by those who live in them. 

New Zealand has at least one great advantage over Australia. 
It is a unitary state. It has only one government which has full 
powers to do anything that parliament wishes. Once a party has a 
majority in parliament, it can make all the laws it wants to without 
worrying about constitutional difficulties. New Zealand has always 
been governed by the farmers or for the farmers. At times it may 
have been the small farmers rather than the rich ones, or a partner- 
ship may have had to be made with some city interest such as com- 
merce or manufacturing, or even the trade unions, but without the 
country vote no party in New Zealand can get a majority. 

Consequently, New Zealand, unlike Australia, has been a low- 
tariff country, and until the Labor Government brought in some 
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form of protection by import selection and exchange control in 
December, 1938, manufactures in New Zealand received scant atten- 
tion. Economic power in New Zealand rests largely in the mercantile, 
insurance, finance, and shipping groups. But the farmers can com- 
mand a majority in parliament. They use this majority to legislate 
to their own advantage. For example, as early as the 1860’s and ’70’s 
the state was put into the insurance field to compete against the 
established companies so that farmers (and others) could get lower in- 
surance rates. The state in the nineteenth century was used to 
build, own, and operate railways to the advantage of the landowners 
and the farmers. The state provided a cheap and efficient telephone 
and telegraph service for farmers. In 1894 the state set up a mortgage 
department to compete with private business so that small farmers 
could get much cheaper long-term finance. This was extended to 
provide finance for home-building. It was a farmers’ government 
which began the state ownership, production, and distribution of 
hydro-electricity. The same government first began to compete in 
road transport. It was a small farmers’ government which set up a 
Public Trust Office to provide trusteeship at the lowest possible rates. 
(This office is now a substantial trustee for many properties and a 
big investor. ) 

Today the state runs the railways, the air services, post, telegraph, 
telephones and cables, savings banks, the production and distribu- 
tion of electric power, all broadcasting (whether with advertising or 
not), and the coal mines; it has an important share in film-produc- 
tion, saw-milling, afforestation projects, tourist resorts, produce mark- 
eting, long-term finance, fire insurance, life insurance (it has a 
monopoly of industrial, accident, and third-party risk insurance), 
road transport, housing production and ownership; it owns and 
directly controls the central reserve bank, and similarly runs and 
controls the Bank of New Zealand which does about 45 percent of the 
commercial banking business of the country. All this is in the New 
Zealand tradition; it is either a product of pre-Labor days or, in its 
origins at least, traceable to that time. 


The same is true of New Zealand’s famous welfare services. Old 
age pensions began over 50 years ago, free secular and compulsory 
education nearly 75 years ago; Maoris had the vote 86 years ago, 
women 57 years ago; widows had pensions nearly 40 years ago, miners 
35 years ago; state maternity hospitals were established 46 years ago; 
free advice to mothers in ante-natal and child care began 43 years 
ago; health camps and free dental service to school children began 
31 years ago; family allowances date back 24 years, unemployment 
payment 20 years. All this was done before the Labor government 
came in. 
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What Labor did was to increase social security payments, in- 
troduce new types of payment, provide a universal free medical 
scheme, free medicines, free hospitals, free dental treatment up to the 
age of 19, free milk to all school children. It provided children’s al- 
lowances for the first child, allowances for orphans, universal super- 
annuation (in addition to old age pensions), sickness benefits, and 
emergency benefits for cases of economic hardship not covered by 
one of the defined categories. It made education free from kinder- 
garten to university, the only barrier at the university level being that 
of competence. It commenced building and renting houses of high 
quality. It introduced the 40-hour, 5-day week. It liberalized all 
labor legislation. It bought the farmers’ products at high guaranteed 
prices and marketed butter, cheese, and fruit through state organs. It 
made membership in a trade union compulsory for all those working 
in industries, the conditions of which are laid down by the Arbitra- 
tion Court (which dates back 56 years). 

All this has been set down to show that New Zealand’s use of 
the state to protect its citizens is traditional, that Labor improved, 
extended, and accelerated the process, and that it was all done with- 
out any injury to the structure of capitalism in New Zealand. 

New Zealand has never been socialist, nor are the New Zealand- 
ers socialists. They have no political doctrines; in habit they are con- 
servative. Their idea of a fair deal has some reality, as may be seen 
from the equal status accorded the native Maori population in all 
things. Just as in the United States, New Zealand had more radicals 
in the past than it has now. In 1890, there was an industrial up- 
heaval leading to what was almost a general strike. This led to 
legislation for Arbitration Courts to avoid strikes. The founders of 
the New Zealand Labor Party used to refer to the Courts as Labor’s 
leg-iron. Now the Labor leaders refer to it as Labor’s bulwark. In the 
early part of this century, New Zealand’s industrial unionists were 
much influenced by the ideas of Marx and Engels, of the I.W.W., of 
Eugene Debs. In fact New Zealand’s first Miners’ Federation had a 
constitution based on that of the United States’ Western Federation 
of Miners. 

In 1900, New Zealand had a small Socialist Party which was 
really socialist. Before the 1914-18 war there existed a Labor Party 
based on the craft unions. There was also a Federation of Labor, 
based on the miners, which proclaimed the class war and opposed the 
craft unions and the Arbitration Court system. It adopted the famous 
I.W.W. preamble beginning: “The working class and the employ- 
ing class have nothing in common.” Among the officers of this “Red” 
Federation were six men who took office as members of the Labor 
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Cabinet which came to power 14 years ago. One of those six was 
Peter Fraser, Prime Minister for nearly 10 years. 

From 1890 to 1911, New Zealand had a Liberal government 
based on the small manufacturers, small farmers, and conservative 
craft unions. It was this government that made New Zealand famous 
for its experimental social and labor legislation. The government 
which succeeded it (under the name of the Reform Party) was 
based on the richer farmers, the larger manufacturers, the insurance 
companies, and the merchant class. For New Zealand it was a reac- 
tionary government. 


By 1912 the “Red” federation which covered one-fifth of the 
organized workers was becoming a threat to the employing class, 
and the following year the employers were ready for battle. A 
deliberate lockout of stevedores led to a nationwide general strike. 
With government aid, special police, the Navy and the Army, and 
state funds—and after many clashes on the wharves and in the 
cities—the employers won and broke industrial unionism—and with 
it political socialism. 

In 1916, the present reformist Labor Party was founded, its stated 
objective being the socialization of the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange. It based itself on local branches and trade 
union affiliations (the local branches being usually the more radical). 
By 1931, Labor had polled 35 percent of the votes at the general 
election. This was the period of the Great Depression, when the 
non-Labor government showed how reactionary it really was. It 
cut wages and pensions, dismissed ci: il servants, and by all the out- 
moded methods known to the deflationist school succeeded in 
producing unemployment and misery unparallelled in New Zealand’s 
history. Even the docile New Zealanders rioted in the main towns. 

In 1935, the Labor Party was swept into office with a huge 
majority and almost revolutionary fervor. There had been no mention 
of socialism in the propaganda of the Party. Its 1935 platform read: 


The objective of the Labor Party is to utilize to the maxi- 
mum degree the wonderful resources of the Dominion. 

First: For the purpose of restoring a decent living stand- 
ard to those who have been deprived of essentials for the past 
five years. 

Second: ‘To organize an internal economy that will dis- 
tribute the production and services in a way that will guarantee 
to every person able and willing to work an income sufficient to 
provide him and his dependents with everything necessary to 
make a home and home life in the best sense of the meaning of 
those terms. 


Then followed a list of the methods to be used: guaranteed 
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prices, minimum wages, a national health service, reorganization of 
education, control of credit, organized employment, reduction of 
working hours, restoration of wage cuts, support for the League of 
Nations. By the time parliament had risen in 1936, all the necessary 
legislation to do these things had been passed. A few additions were 
made later, but after its first year in office Labor ran out of things to 
do. 

Labor governed well. It had able men at the top. It conducted 
New Zealand through the war years with great skill; it gave returned 
soldiers a better deal than they got in any other country. It managed 
the transition to a peace economy with efficiency. It clearly showed 
its superiority in politics and administration over an inept opposi- 
tion. 

But its policy was “the same as before but don’t shake the bot- 
tle.” In 1938 the Labor Party had a majority of 28 seats in a parlia- 
ment of 80; in 1943 its majority was 12 seats, in 1946 its majority 
was 4 seats; in the 1949 elections its opponents had a majority of 8 
seats. The Labor Government was not defeated in a fight. It had 
nothing but its past battles to recall, and it had nothing to fight 
with, It just died gently. 

Specifically, in 1946, Labor held seven seats with majorities of 
less than 500. In 1949, it lost those seats plus one other. This change 
at the margin put a new non-Labor government in office. There is 
evidence that two of the Labor seats were lost because the Roman 
Catholic Church did not like the near-radicalism of the youngish 
men who held the seats. But the major point is that Labor had no 
policy, was led by men grown old in office. In addition, these men 
made one positive political mistake. They led a campaign for 
peace-time conscription in New Zealand. Although the referendum 
(which was unnecessary) was carried, 20 percent voted no. Among 
these 20 percent were enough old socialists, I.W.W. followers, and 
workers to put any New Zealand Labor Government out. Even so, 
48 percent of the voters in the 1949 election voted Labor. 

In its 14 years of office, Labor ran New Zealand far better than 
any previous government. It also did more good for the owning classes 
than any previous government. The concentration of wealth in 
private hands was accelerated. The capital position of all owners 
was greatly improved. When Labor took office, 50 percent of the 
dairy farmers were virtually bankrupt. Today they are all in a good 
position. 

Of all estates declared for death duties in 1945, 3.6 percent 
comprised 47.5 percent of the value of all estates declared. After 
ten years of Labor, 4 percent of the deceased estates represented 44 
percent of the value of all estates declared. This is no vital change. 
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Manufacturers, merchants, and financial firms have all increased 
their assets, their reserves, and their dividends over the period of 
Labor rule—for Labor stands for full employment. 

New Zealand’s official national income figures show what hap. 
pened to the workers’ share of this income. In 1939, the share of total 
private income going to wage- and salary-earners after taxation was 
63.6 percent. In 1949 it was 60.2. It is possible that the period of 
rising prices is responsible for this, but what is certain is that there 
has been no redistribution of wealth. 

Nevertheless, it seems plain also that the New Zealand Labor 
government was much clearer and more energetic in its welfare aims 
than that of Australia. Is there, therefore, a possibility that the New 
Zealand Labor Party, in opposition, will tend towards socialism? 

The present leaders of the Labor Party have successfully stifled 
new or radical ideas in the rank and file and have expelled leftist 
dissidents. The trade union movement has done likewise. At the 
moment, both the political party and the trade union side are 
machines without heart or head. Opposition would be good for the 
party, but it will take many years to regain its reformist vigor, let 
alone start on the radical path to socialism. 

The dock workers, the truckmen, the building trade workers, and 
to some extent the miners, have rebelled against the present leader- 
ship—only to be smeared as reds. But it is, perhaps, from these 
groups that the new leadership will come. 

The new government has announced it will extend the social 
services, maintain full employment, and lend and spend more money. 
It will have the same foreign policy as Labor—support for Bevin. It 
knows nothing of the United Nations where New Zealand has at 
times had a good name. It will support the Commonwealth and 
will probably make a somewhat better showing at the U.N. than 
Luxemburg or Nicaragua. 





The capitalist ‘press has much to do with shaping the course of a 
labor leader; he shrinks from its cruel attacks, and he yields, some- 
times unconsciously, to its blandishments and honeyed phrases, and 
in spite of himself becomes a servile trimmer and cowardly time-server. 


Eugene V. Debs 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT SOCIALISM 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


So many lies are spread so often about socialism that most 
people are convinced it is an invention of the devil, or it can’t pos- 
sibly work, or it means the destruction of everything they hold dear— 
none of which is true. 

One way of getting at the truth about socialism is to answer the 
questions that are most frequently asked about it. Good and bad 
questions, profound and shallow questions, some posed by honest 
seekers after the truth, others based on misinformation and mis- 
understanding of elementary facts—here are some of them: 


Will people work without the incentive of profit? 


The best answer to this question is that most people work without 
the incentive of profit—right now—in capitalist society. Ask the 
worker in a steel plant, or a textile mill, or a coal mine, how much 
profit he receives for his labor, and he’ll tell you, quite correctly, that 
he gets no profit at all—that the profit goes to the owner of the 
plant, mill, or mine. Why, then, does the worker work? 

If profit is not his incentive, what is? Most people, in capitalist 
society, work because they have to. If they didn’t work, they couldn’t 
eat. It’s that simple. They work, not for profits, but for wages, in 
order to get the wherewithal to feed, clothe, and shelter themselves 
and their families. 

There would be the same compulsion under socialism—people 
would work in order to earn a living. One important difference, how- 
ever, would be the application of this principle to everybody cap- 
able of working (naturally children, the sick, and the aged would be 
exempt). Unlike capitalist society, there would be no exemption 
from work for those who owned the means of production—for the 
very good reason that there would be no such people. 


In a well-run society, it is not enough that people shall merely 





This is an abridgment of a chapter from Leo Huberman’s book The Truth 
about Socialism which will be published by Lear Publishers next month. De- 
tails of a special offer of this book to MR readers will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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work—it is important that they shall do their best, that they shall 
work as efficiently as possible. Capitalism strives to accomplish this 
aim by rewarding, with higher pay, those who have greater skills, 
and those (particularly piece workers) who work faster. Socialism, 
likewise, would use the incentive of promotions and better pay for 
skilled work and for greater output. There would, however, be this 
fundamental difference: under capitalism the system of additional 
incentive frequently breaks down and skilled workers find they must 
take unskilled jobs at lower pay. Nor is it only when there is a cur- 
tailment of production that engineers find themselves working on a 
mass production assembly line, or college-trained young men and 
women are eager to accept jobs as dishwashers; this is the normal 
situation under capitalism. Only in abnormal circumstances, such 
as wartime or preparation for war, does every captain find himself 
on the bridge of a ship; ordinarily many licensed skippers are glad to 
get work as mates or even as deckhands. 

This need not happen under socialism where the problem is al- 
ways how to increase production to the maximum. In a socialist 
planned economy the incentive of better-paid skilled jobs is real, not 
illusory. The jobs are always there, seeking the man, instead of the 
other way around. And since socialism emphasizes equality of op- 
portunity, the able, ambitious, industrious worker finds no barriers 
on the road to attainment of the better-paid jobs. 

Socialism offers additional incentives to work which capitalism 
cannot offer. For whose sake are the workers asked to exert them- 
selves, to increase output? Under socialism the appeal to work hard 
and well is based on the justifiable ground that it is society as a 
whole which benefits. Not so under capitalism. There the result of 
extra effort is not public benefit but private profit. One makes sense 
and the other doesn’t; one inspires the worker to give as much of 
himself as possible, the other to give as little as he can get away 
with; one is a purpose that satisfies the soul and excites the imagina- 
tion; the other is a purpose that entices only the simple-minded. 

That explains why, in capitalist society, the worker who after 
30 years of faithful service is given a dinner and a gold watch by 
his benevolent employer, is frequently regarded as something of 
“a poor sap” by his fellow-workers who sense that there is nothing 
particularly honorable or glorious in having worked so hard to 
enrich the boss; while in socialist society, the worker whose zeal, 
energy, and efficiency are rewarded with medals and honors is re- 
garded as a genuine hero. 


To sum up: People will work without the incentive of profit, 
they will work to earn a living; they will work harder to earn a 
better living; and, most important, they will work as hard as they 
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are able when their work has meaning in terms of benefiting their 
fellow man instead of benefiting an individual employer alone. 

The objection is raised that while this may be true of the average 
worker for whom the incentive of profit has been largely illusory 
anyway, it does not hold for the man of genius, the inventor, or 
the capitalist entrepreneur for whom the incentive of profit has 
been real. 

Let us take the scientists and inventors first. Is it true that it is 
the dream of riches which prompts them to work day and night 
to carry their experiments to a successful conclusion? There is little 
evidence to support that thesis. On the other hand there is ample 
evidence to support the argument that inventive genius seeks no 
other reward than the joy of discovery or the happiness that results 
from the full and free use of its creative powers. 

Look at these names: Remington, Underwood, Corona, Sholes. 
You recognize three of them immediately as successful typewriter 
manufacturers. Who was the fourth, Mr. Christopher Sholes? He 
was the inventor of the typewriter. Did his brain child bring him 
the fortune it brought to Remington, Underwood, or Corona? It 
did not. He sold his rights to the Remingtons for $12,000. 

Was profit Sholes’ incentive? Not according to his biographer: 
“He seldom thought of money, and, in fact, said he did not like to 
make it because it was too much bother. For this reason he paid 
little attention to business matters.” 

Sholes was only one of thousands of inventors and scientists who 
are always so absorbed in their creative work that they “seldom 
thought of money.” This is not to say that there aren’t some for 
whom profit is the only incentive. That is to be expected in a gold- 
hungry society. But even in such a society, the roll of great names 
for whom service to mankind was the incentive is long enough to 
prove that scientific genius will work without the incentive of profit. 

If ever there was any doubt about that, there can be none today. 
For the day of the individual scientist working on his own has long 
since gone. Increasingly men of ability in the scientific world are 
being hired by the big corporations to work in their laboratories, 
at regular salaries, Security, a dream laboratory, the gratification 
that comes from absorbing work—with these they are content, and 
these they frequently have—but not profits. 

Suppose they invent some new process. Do they get the profits 
that may result? No, they do not. Additional prestige, promotion, 
and a higher salary, maybe—but not profits. 

A socialist society will know how to encourage and honor its 
inventors and scientists. It will give them both the monetary rewards 
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and the veneration which is their due. And it will give them the 
one thing they treasure more than anything else—the opportunity 
to carry on their creative activity to the fullest extent. 

Profit was indeed the incentive for the capitalist entrepreneur of 
long ago—but he has faded from the industrial scene. He has been 
supplanted by the new type of executive more suited to the change 
from competitive to monopoly industry. The recklessness, daring, 
and aggressiveness which characterized the old-style entrepreneur 
are not wanted in monopoly industry today. The big corporations 
have cut risk-taking to a minimum; their business is mechanized and 
planned; their decisions are no longer based on intuition but on 
statistical research. 

These corporations are not run by the owner-entrepreneur of 
yesterday. They are not run by the owners at all—in the main they 
are managed by hired executives who work, not for profits, but for 
salaries. 

Their salaries may be large or small, they may include a big 
bonus or no bonus. In addition there may be other rewards—praise, 
prestige, power, pleasure at doing a job well. But for most of the 
men who manage American business the incentive of profit has long 
since wilted away.* 

Will people work for other incentives than profit? No need to 
guess, We know that people do. 


Does socialism mean taking away people's private property? 


The average person doesn’t own much but what he does own is 
precious to him. His house, or car, or radio, or washing machine 
didn’t come easily—he had to scrimp and save to get them. That’s 
why the charge that socialism means “taking away people’s private 
property” is probably the most effective weapon the enemies of 
socialism have. It frightens people—not only those who possess a 
great deal but also those who own very little. 

The charge is, of course, not true. On the contrary, it is precisely 
because most people have so little private property that the clamor 
for socialism arose in the first place. Instead of wanting to take 
away people’s private property, socialists want more people to have 
more private property than ever before. That is why they are against 
capitalism in which the working class is robbed of the lion’s share 
of the wealth which it produces; that is why they are for socialism 





* This is, of course, not true of the owners of American business. Their 
profit, however, comes mainly from ownership, not from work. 
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in which exploitation of workers ceases and their private property 
increases. 

There are two kinds of private property. There is the kind men- 
tioned above—houses, cars, radios, washing machines, also food, 
clothing, furniture, books, and the list is only just begun. This is 
property which is personal in nature, consumer’s goods, used for 
private enjoyment. Then there is the kind of private property which 
is not personal in nature, property in the means of production. 
This kind of property is not used for private enjoyment, but to 
produce the consumer’s goods which are. An example of the first 
kind of property is a suit of clothes; an example of the second kind 
of property is a factory which makes suits of clothes. 

Now what the owners of the second kind of private property 
have succeeded in doing is to frighten the people who have only 
the first kind of property into believing that socialism means taking 
away their property. They have done this by conveniently omitting 
five important words from the socialist program. They say that the 
socialists stand for “abolition of private property”; but what the 
socialists really stand for is “abolition of private property in the 
means of production.” 

Socialism does not mean taking away the first kind of private 
property, e.g. your suit of clothes; it does mean taking away the 
second kind of private property, e.g. your factory for making suits 
of clothes. It means taking away private property in the means of 
production from the few so that there will be much more private 
property in the means of consumption for the many. That part of 
the wealth which is produced by workers and taken from them in 
the form of profits would be theirs, under socialism, to buy more 
private property, more suits of clothes, more furniture, mor: fvod, 
more tickets to the movies. 

More private property for use and enjoyment. No private prop- 
erty for oppression and exploitation. That’s socialism. 


In the absence of competition, will there be any incentive to experi- 
ment, to take risks, to try new methods? 

When Herbert Hoover was President of the United States, his 
answer to this question was an emphatic no. In his message to the 
Senate vetoing the proposal that the government of the United 
States produce and distribute power and manufacture fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals, Mr. Hoover said it would “break down the initiative 
and enterprise of the American people.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and the common people thought other- 
wise and a greatly extended plan for the regeneration of the whole 
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Tennessee Valley area was adopted. TVA became more than a 
power production plan—it became a plan for the proper use of the 
land and waters in an area the size of England and Scotland. 

The private power companies’ principle of selling less power at 
high rates was discarded for the public service principle of selling 
more power at low rates; soil erosion was checked and soil con- 
servation begun; damage from floods amounting to an annual loss 
of millions of dollars was stopped as flood control was instituted 
and the mighty river made into an all-year-round highway carry- 
ing goods to and from the valley; water pollution was reduced and 
the water supply improved; ideal vacation spots for camping, boat- 
ing, bathing, and fishing were open to the public at low rates in 
TVA’s lakes and parks. 

Were Mr. Hoover’s fears about the “breakdown of the initiative 
and enterprise of the American people” justified here? On the 
contrary, TVA proved that public ownership and development does 
a jot that private lack-of-enterprise cannot do. 

And the discovery of atomic power proved it again. The atom 
bomb was a government project. It was the government of the 
United States that took the risks, conducted the experiments, 
worked out the new methods. As a matter of fact the work on the 
atom bomb proved another thing—that the scale of research and 
experimentation on some scientific projects has grown so enor- 
mously that no single corporation, no matter how gigantic, can 
afford to lay out the huge amounts of money that are required. It 
cost the government of the United States two billion dollars to 
develop the atom bomb. 

The theory that capitalist industry is constantly on its toes, 
searching out new ways of serving the public, trying at all times 
to please its customers, is not borne out by the facts. Take the rail- 
roads as an example. We have it on the best authority, Mr. Robert 
Young, a railroad man himself, that the exact opposite is the case. 
Mr. Young’s series of paid ads in the newspapers has shown 
what every passenger has knewn from experience, that the methods 
of railroad management are as antiquated as their rolling stock. 
They are a private monopoly in a position to say to the consumer, 
“This is it—take it or leave it.” Nor is this attitude unique with the 
railroads. Other private monopolies do likewise. They are economic 
dictatorships concerned not with the welfare of the consumer, as 
their propagandists would have us believe, but with their own profit. 


Why should we assume that government employees must be 
less able to try out new ideas and new methods? The scientists, 
technicians, administrators, and workers, once freed from the dead 
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hand of profit-making, would have more, not less opportunity to 
do their jobs efficiently. 

You can test this for yourself if you happen to live in New York. 
On a hot summer day take a trip to Coney Island, then go out to 
Jones Beach. Contrast the two places. One is a private enterprise 
spot, the other public. Which was better run? Which provided 
more adequate facilities for the safety, comfort, and convenience 
of the “customer”? Which was cleaner, more beautiful? Which 
showed more experimentation, more imagination, more awareness 
of new techniques? Think of Coney Island and Jones Beach next 
time you’re told about the horrors of government enterprise. 


Aren't socialists preachers of class war? 


Class war must exist so long as society is divided into classes 
with opposing interests. Capitalism, by its very nature, creates that 
division. Class war must end as soon as society is no longer divided 
into hostile classes. Socialism, by its very nature, creates a classless 
society. 

Socialists don’t “preach” class war—they describe the class war 
that already exists. They call upon the working class to help bring 
about the change from a society which must be divided into 
classes to a society where no such division is possible. They urge 
that universal brotherhood, which can only be a dream under 
capitalism, be transformed into a reality under socialism. 

What the socialists preach is the gospel of Christianity, of human 
fellowship. That’s what the Encyclopedia Britannica says about 
their teachings: “The ethics of Socialism are closely akin to the 
ethics of Christianity, if not identical with them.” 

The structure of capitalist society is such that the ethics of 
Christianity which are professed on Sunday cannot be practiced 
on Monday because exploitation, injustice, competition, are the 
essence of capitalism. The structure of socialist society is such that 
the spiritual and moral values professed on Sunday can be practiced 
on Monday because cooperation, brotherhood, service to others, 
are the essence of socialism. In the one case the environment is 
such that the greatest success comes to him who acts against the 
interests of his fellow man; in the other case the environment is 
such that the greatest success comes to him who acts with his fellow 
man in the interest of all. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT SOCIALISM 


Aren't people in the United States better off than those in the Soviet 
Union, and doesn't that prove that capitalism is better than 
socialism? 


Suppose we grant that most people in the United States are 
better off economically than the people in the Soviet Union, that 
does not prove that capitalism is superior to socialism. Capitalism in 
the United States is over 150 years old, socialism in the Soviet Union 
is only 32 years old. To compare the two is, therefore, as unfair as 
comparing the strength of a grown man with that of a baby just 
beginning to walk. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union was a backward industrial coun- 
try devastated by war and famine at its birth; it had just begun to 
grow when it was laid waste a second time in World War II. 
Obviously the relative merit of socialism and capitalism is not 
proven by choosing for comparison the richest capitalist country in 
the world, the one most advanced industrially and least affected by 
war’s devastation. 

A fairer comparison would be the capitalism of Tsarist Russia 
with the socialism of the Soviet Union. Here every impartial ob- 
server agrees that socialism is far and away superior in every respect. 

Similarly, a fairer comparison would be that between capitalist 
United States and a socialist United States. In no other country are 
the material conditions so ripe for socialism. Nowhere could the 
change-over from capitalist insecurity, want, and war, to socialist 
security, abundance, and peace be made so speedily and with such 
a minimum of chaos and discomfort. Where other countries on the 
road to socialism must make great sacrifices to obtain the industrial 
plant, scientific and technical knowledge, ours is ready to hand. In 
other countries, as in the Soviet Union, the people must go without, 
temporarily, in order to create the capacity to produce abundance; 
in the United States the productive forces have been built—they need 
only to be liberated. That capitalism cannot do, and socialism could. 


Isn't socialism impossible because “you can't change human nature"? 


The “human nature” argument is that man is “born to be” a 
certain kind of person and can’t be changed. If the argument is 
correct, then it is reasonable to expect that human beings all over 
the world would behave in the same way—according to their human 
nature. 

But that is not the case. Human beings don’t behave in the 
same way all over the world. They are not necessarily born to be 
this or that kind of person. They “grow to be” what they are, and 
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what they are is different in different places depending on the 
environment, 

In our own society, for example, man is looked upon as the 
stronger sex, woman as the weaker sex. Man is masculine, woman 
is feminine. Man is not supposed to be nearly so much interested 
in his appearance as woman. Man’s clothing is relatively simple as 
compared to woman’s; it is the woman, not the man, who spends 
time and thought on self-decoration. We do, of course, find exceptions 
to this pattern, but they are not regarded as “normal” human beings. 

Now what happens to the human nature arguments if we find 
a society in existence where the roles of men and women (not of 
some, but of almost all) are the reverse of our own? The Tcham- 
buli, in New Guinea, are such a society. There the women look and 
act in a way that we would call typically “masculine.” They shave 
their heads; they dress simply, and they are not nearly so interested 
in “dressing up” as are the men. Not the women but the men find 
time for elaborate, curled coiffures. In Tchambuli ceremonies, it is 
the women who go unadorned, while the men wear highly colored, 
heavily feathered headdress. 

In the Tchambuli family, it is the woman not the man, who is 
dominant. The women are the dependable, business-like group who 
do the work of gardening, fishing, plaiting mosquito bags. They 
are responsible for the upkeep of the home, they support their hus- 
bands. The women produce so that their husbands may spend. 

In short, what we in our society think of as human nature in 
respect to the roles of men and women is, in Tchambuli society, 
turned upside down. And, the anthropologists assure us, that’s not 
the only instance in which what we regard as human nature is 
changed into something quite different where the conditions under 
which human beings live are different from our own. 

The people who argue that “you can’t change human nature” 
make the mistake of assuming that because man behaves in a cer- 
tain way in capitalist society, therefore that’s the nature of human 
beings, and no other behavior is possible. They see that in capitalist 
society man is acquisitive, his motive is one of selfish greed and 
of getting ahead by any means, fair or foul. They conclude there- 
from, that this is “natural” behavior for all human beings and that it 
is impossible to establish a society based on anything except a com- 
petitive struggle for private profit. 

The anthropologists say, however, that this is nonsense—and prove 
it by citing this, that, and the other society now in existence where 
man’s behavior isn’t anything like what it is under capitalism. And 
they are joined by the historians who say also that the argument is 
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nonsense—and prove it by citing slave society and feudalism where 
man’s behavior wasn’t anything like what it is under capitalism. — 

It is indeed a distorted view of human nature that says selfish- 
ness and the desire to get ahead at the expense of others in a dog- 
eat-dog competitive struggle are instinctive and part of man’s original 
biological equipment. It is probably true that all human beings 
are born with the instinct of self-preservation and reproduction. 
Their need for food, clothing, shelter, and sexual love is basic. That 
much, it may be admitted, is “human nature.” But the way they go 
about satisfying these desires is not necessarily the way that is com- 
mon in capitalist society—it depends, rather, on the way suited to the 
particular culture they are born into. If the basic needs of man can 
be satisfied only by knocking the other fellow down, then we can 
assume that human beings will knock each other down; but if the 
basic needs of man can be better satisfied by cooperation, then it is 
also safe to assume that human beings will cooperate 

The instinctive urge for self-preservation, for food, clothing, and 
shelter means that man must, of necessity, be interested in himself. 
But self-interest need not, of necessity, take the form of selfishness 
so typical of capitalist society. In his excellent book, Man Against 
Myth, Professor Barrows Dunham makes this distinction clear: 
“Suppose, now, it is said that all men have desires, that they seek 
to satisfy these desires, and that in this manner they constantly dis- 
play an interest in themselves. Undoubtedly they do. No man has 
any desires except his own, and in satisfying them he may be said 
to display self-interest. But self-interest is not selfishness. Self-interest 
is the satisfaction of one’s desires; selfishness is the satisfaction of 
one’s desires at the expense of some one else. We may grant that 
self-interest is an essential part of human nature. I think, indeed, that 
it is. But we are still very far from being able to infer from this 
that selfishness is an essential part of human nature.” [my italics] 

Self-interest is natural, part of human nature; selfishness is 
acquired, part of a particular culture pattern. Socialism can’t and 
won’t try to do away with self-interest; it can and will try to do 
away with the grasping, greedy way of promoting that self-interest 
which Professor Dunham calls selfishness and which is charac- 
teristic, not of human beings, but of human beings in capitalist society. 

Man’s self-interest is expressed in his desire for more and better 
food, clothing, and shelter, in his passion for security. When he 
learns that these needs cannot be satisfied for all under capitalism 
as well as they can under socialism, he will make the change. 

And he will make it in defiance of the person who argues that 
while socialism may be a more just, more rational, more desirable 
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system than capitalism, it just won’t work—which is precisely what 
the man who prides himself on being hard-headed and practical 
always says about any suggested reform when all other arguments 
fail. “Sure, it would be a wonderful thing, but it’s impossible to 
establish”—this is always the final retreat for the “realistic” person. 
It is what he said in the past about the proposals to abolish child 
labor, to provide old-age insurance, to pay unemployment insurance, 
ind the proposal to make any change designed to help the common 
nan. 

What is, must be—that’s what they are really saying who argue 
that socialism is impossible because you can’t change human nature. 
[t isn’t true. John Dewey, the famous American philosopher, says 
it isn’t in an article on “Human Nature” in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences: “The present controversies between those who as- 

rt the essential fixity of human nature and those who believe in 
1 great measure of modifiability center chiefly around the future 
of war and the future of a competitive economic system motivated 
by private profit. It is justifiable to say without dogmatism that both 
anthropology and history give support to those who wish to change 
these institutions. It is demonstrable that many of the obstacles to 
change which have been attributed to human nature are in fact due 
to the inertia of institutions and to the voluntary desire of powerful 
classes to maintain the existing status.” 





The merging of economic power and state power is here to stay. 
Every industrial nation is on the move towards some form of col- 
lectivism, and our only choice is, “Which kind?” For us here in the 
United States the nineteenth-century straddle between democracy 
and capitalism is no longer a workable permanent choice. I believe 
that the only choices we face are these: Either democracy will move in 
m our private economy, socialize it and run it for the purposes of 
democracy, or big business will move in on the democratic state, take 
it over, and run the whole works forthe profit of big business. 


Robert Lynd, UAW-CIO Education Conference, January, 1949 
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NEW FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 


NOT LIKE THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
CAPITALIZING ON COMMUNISM 


New formula for success today 

Is: Follow the C. P. line, 

Get into a stew with the Party boys, 
And in a hoff resign. 


Then you can be a Prof., an Ed., 
Or play a Broadway lead— 

You’ve been a Communist; that’s all 
The background you will need. 


One time, the magic words were pluck 
And ingenuity; 

Today, “I was a Communist” 

Spells Open Sesame! 


A. S. Flaumenhaft in The Wall St. Journal, 
Nov. 3, 1949. 





SAFETY BE DAMNED! LET US INVEST 
YOUR MONEY FOR YOU... 


The net worth of national and local unions in the American 
labor movement is probably $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, an 
economist reported yesterday after a survey of union statements and 
other data. 

Virtually all the unions’ financial reserves are in Government 
securities or cash, apart from a fraction in real estate, radio stations, 
artistic enterprise and similar assets and another fraction in in- 
surance, the economist, Dr. Alexander S. Lipsett, said. Dr. Lipsett 
was engaged by Floyd L. Carlisle, Inc., a public relations concern 
whose clients include mutual funds, investment bankers and public 
utilities. 

The report said that union investment policies were determined 
almost exclusively by considerations of safety. It criticized this policy 
as unrealistic because it showed “remarkably little thought for higher 
returns,” suffering loss from the decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar and failing to make the best possible contribution to the 


development of industrial enterprise. 


The New York Times, February 2, 1950 
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Before World War I, when the American socialist 
movement was in its hey-day, there was no lack of 
literature setting forth the basic principles of 
socialism in a simple, popular style. The writings 
of Debs, Upton Sinclair, Jack London, and Oscar 
Ameringer - to name only a few among many - helped 
make the socialist story familiar to millions 
of Americans. 


But today we have no comparable literature - 
just when we need it most. It was this fact that 
prompted Leo Huberman to tackle the job of present- 
ing anew the fundamentals of socialism - in relation 
to present-day American reality and in as clear 
and simple a style as possible. 


In the abridged chapters which have appeared 
as articles in MR from time to time, readers of this 
magazine have had an opportunity to sample the 
Style and content of The Truth about Socialism. 
Their enthusiastic response has left no doubt that 
they like it and want more. They understand why 
I. F. Stone has said: "In my opinion, Leo Huberman 
is the best pamphleteer in America." 


By a special pre-publication arrangement with 
Lear Publishers, MR is able to offer The Truth about 
Socialism, in combination with a one-year subscrip- 
tion (mew or renewal), at a saving of $2. 


Since this is renewal time for a large proportion 
of our readers, we are looking forward to an imme- 
diate and enthusiastic response. Publication date 
for The Truth about Socialism is April 15; order 
immediately and you may receive your copy before 
that date. 











Other book offers are also continued for the 
present: 


[] $3 for one l-year sub and WE, THE PEOPLE 

[] $4 for one l-year sub and THEORY OF 
CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 

[] $5 for one l-year sub and BOTH BOOKS 


C] $4 for one l-year sub and THE TRUTH 
ABOUT SOCIALISM 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


Now that we are firmly established, have a growing readership, and ob- 
viously are in business to stay, more and more people who have things to 
say are anxious to write for MR. The obstacle to regular 48-page publica- 
tion is now solely financial, and that means that it is very largely one of 
circulation. 


We will present a report on the growth of circulation during the 
first year in the May or June issue. In the meantime, we can say that it has 
been better than we expected but not quite as good as we allowed ourselves 
to hope after the first two or three months. 


And that reminds us of a fact which you will find repeated several 
times in this issue: it is renewal time for a large percentage of our readers 
who were either charter subscribers, or came in late but had all back issues 
included in their subs. One of the toughest parts of running a magazine— 
we were amply warned of this before we even started—is to get people to 
renew their subs before they expire, or at any rate promptly when they 
expire. Of course, some people drop out. That always happens, and they 
aren’t the real problem, The real problem is the people who intend to 
renew but procrastinate or just forget. They have to be reminded and 
reminded, a process which takes fabulous amounts of time and unduly 
large amounts of money. W~ have explained time and again that we have 
neither time nor money to throw away, so you will see why we approach 
this “renewal period” with considerable trepidation. 


Won’t you please help us out? Before you do another thing, please 
consider whether: 


1. You are a charter one-year subscriber; or 


2. You came in late but had all back numbers sent to you. If either of 
these conditions is met, your subscription expires with the next (April) 
number. 


You can tell very simply, if by any chance you have forgotten, by 
looking at the key number under your name and address on the envelope 
in which this issue reached you. If it is I-12, your number is up; it means 
that your sub expires with Volume I, Number 12. 


We assume that you have decided to renew, and we assume that you 
want to make it as easy and inexpensive as possible. The book offers still 
hold, and there’s a new one this month (see the announcement on the last 
page). A handy business reply evelope is enclosed. How about it? 
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The Truth About 
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